Irving Louis Horowitz 


Another View From Our Left 


All events are linked up in this best of afl possible worlds; for, if 
you had not been expelled from the noble castle by hard kicks in 
your backside for love of Mademoiselle Cunegonde, if you had not 
been clamped into the Inquisition, if you had not wandered about 
America on foot, if you had not stuck your sword into the Baron, 
if you had not lost all your sheep from the land of Eldorado, you 
would not be eating candied citrons and pistachios here.—(Pangloss’ 
concluding remark to Candide) 


OURS IS AN AGE OF PESSIMISM. Camus, in fact, once declared that the 
only properly twentieth-century posture is cynicism. And indeed 
any survey of the century which takes into account the totalitarian- 
isms of Hitlerism and Stalinism (and let us not forget the lesser 
tyranny of McCarthyism), the savage bombings of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki, the slaughter of twenty million innocents in gas chambers, 
and the constant threat of all-out thermonuclear warfare, cannot 
lightly dismiss Camus’ sentiment. After all, this cynicism is not 
simply an anticipation of what may occur, but is based in good 
measure on what has happened. The Freudian “destruction phan- 
tasy” has become externalized as part of the real world. Phantasy 
has become reality, dreams have become nightmares, and utopias 
have turned sour. 

Of course, there is a way to escape~simply by avoiding news- 
papers, that is, by withdrawal as the psychologists say, and by 
privatization as the sociologists say. But such a means is unbecom- 
ing to intellectual prophets. They must resort to Orwellian double- 
think. Only in the case of our sociological Leibnizians, so supremely 
represented by Seymour Martin Lipset (see his “My View from 
Our Left,” Columbia University Forum. Vol. 5, No. 4, Fall 1962),* 
Right must become Left, fear must become morality, and confusion 
must become democracy. 

It would be uncharitable to take off after Mr. Lipset by mak- 
ing references to other of his writings which offer a less Panglossian 
view of American life and values. But it does seem that he is going 
all out to make amends for any past transgressions on Establish- 
mentarian toes. How does our “leftist” go about proving that the 
“leftist reviewers” of Political Man were operating under grave 
misapprehensions when they accused him of a “conservative bias”? 
This is really quite simple: take the current liberal rhetoric and 
combine with the writings of such great American Marxists as 


* A condensed version of the introduction to the paperback (Doubleday—Anchor) edition of 
Political Man. 
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Herbert Hoover, Andrew Carnegie, John D. Rockefeller, and you 
turn up the only conclusion possible—to wit, that the values of 
socialism and Americanism are similar. Now the troubled may rest 
content in the knowledge that our support for Spanish dictators, 
Korean militarists and Brazilian latifundists is in the best tradition 
of left-wing socialism (or in the pithy though impenetrable phrase 
used by Lipset—‘“‘non-ideological welfare democracy”). To soothe 
the intellectuals there is special advice: to accept a special mission 
of keeping democracy representative, linking socialism with so- 
ciology, leftism and Americanism. And the price of this? None 
beyond that of remaining watchdogs over what we have—providing 
one is not too touchy over the general moral descent in the nation’s 
political and cultural apparatus. 

This is all poppycock of course. Verbal debris arranged to 
prove that not only flowers can put us in a state of euphoria. Let 
us focus a little more closely on this view from the left (or dead- 
center). 

“While differences in the distribution of status, income and power 
stratification are inherent in the nature of any complex social system, 
such inequality is punitive and unfair,...I feel that inequality, though 
inevitable, is immoral, I support all measures which would serve to 
reduce its extent, or which would bring the utopian ‘equality of status 
and opportunity’ closer to realization.” 


A decade ago, there was a raging debate in sociological circles 
on this question of stratification versus equalization. In the form 
presented by Kingsley Davis and Melvin Tumin (among others) 
this was a legitimate debate. But as Lipset has done for everything 
from De Tocqueville and Marx to conflict and consensus, he sees 
only global resolutions which recognize inequality as inevitable 
and yet morally reprehensible. Why should one work for the reduc- 
tion of what is “inherent in the nature of any complex social 
system”? How can equality be declared “utopian” and yet some- 
thing which can be brought to fructification? What kind of moral- 
ity is it which pre-ordains the defeat of what is being fought for? 
While the Marxists undoubtedly exaggerated the extent to which 
ethics is anti-historically bound; and the Nietzschians have likewise 
exaggerated the extent to which ethics is anti-historical—neither 
would be so ingenuous as to suggest that it is the height of being 
a “political man” to struggle to gain an end declared to be impos- 
sible. Indeed, if Lipset were more forthright he could uphold the 
honor of morality against polity— as many European socialists have 
come to do. But since politics is declared to be the Elephantine 
resting place of leftism in America, this our author cannot do. 
Who would be left to utilize his moral expertise if not politicians? 


“ 


. ruling strata under all economic and social systems will try to in- 
stitutionalize their superiority so that their kin may inherit it. This 
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tendency is as true for the Soviet Union as it is for the United States, 
as strong in China as in France or Japan.” 


This statement is quite true. But why has Lipset nothing to 
say about reducing differences in this area? Does he say with Marx 
(with whom he abstractly identifies) that the family, based as it is 
on private gain, ought to be eliminated? Does he urge that “the 
bourgeois clap-trap about the family and education” be replaced 
by the intervention of society to equalize matters? Not at all. The 
socialism of Andrew Carnegie has its limits. It is simpler to talk 
of counter-power as a potential “restraint” on the power of the 
dominant class. Is it not the case that the extension of class stratifi- 
cation and differentiation in the Soviet bloc defines how far the 
Russians are from socialism and not how close the Americans are 
to socialism? 


“The fact that the dominant political ideology of the United States is 
a Leftist one stems, of course, from the history of the United States as a 
former colony which made a successful revolution against its imperial 
master. And few foreigners realize how thorough this revolution was. 
The values of liberty and equality became institutionalized within 
America to a greater extent than in any other nation... . It does not, 
of course, severely limit income or power differences.” 


Here again we find ourselves in the best of all possible worlds. 
In the first place, values of liberty and equality are quite different. 
And it is precisely on the differences of such values that the Amer- 
ican nation was formed. The federalist papers, the writings of 
Madison, Hamilton and Jay, are indeed concerned with liberty— 
but the traditional definition of liberty was explicit throughout 
their writings—namely liberty for those whose knowledge makes 
possible the exercise of free choice. The “leveling tendencies” im- 
plicit in the more radical figures of the American Revolutionary 
movement were everywhere outflanked and outvoted. It does not 
require a Beardian view of the American Revolution to recognize 
the simple fact that the Constitution is a conservative document, 
more fearful of surrendering traditionalist parochial values than 
in ensuring progressive national values. The amendments to the 
Constitution, one through ten and thirteen through fifteen, bear 
strong witness to the fact that the simple colonial status of the 
revolutionary period did not ensure a “leftist” America. One might 
just as well argue that the Magna Carta so ingrained the idea 
of liberty in Englishmen that it was unthinkable that they should 
spend the next centuries as a colonial power. Did the fact that 
the Bolsheviks made a thorough revolution against an unpopular 
and despotic Czarist regime “institutionalize” the values of liberty 
in Russians? Of course not. The most damaging remark to Lipset’s 
thesis of a Leftist United States is the assertion (really, from the 
“socialist” viewpoint, an admission), that this faith in the values 
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of liberty and equality does not severely limit income or power 
differences. If socialism is not to be viewed as an absurd hoax, just 
how and in what sense can America be said to be Leftist and at 
the same time intensify social stratification? Is it possible that Lip- 
set, in his anxiety to identify the going course of American history 
with the strange course of one man’s strange Leftism, has simply 
attributed to the nation qualities which he possesses as an indi- 
vidual? Strange as it is to attribute such an egomania to Lipset, he 
himself confesses as much when early in his essay he notes that 
“now the fact is, I consider myself a man of the Left. But confusing 
or not, I must add that I think of the United States as a nation in 
which Leftist values predominate.” It must be exhilarating to iden- 
tify with nation and patria and at the same time uphold oneselt 
as a man of science and a man of morality. It would seem that 
there is nothing left to do but rally ‘round the flag, sing the 
Internationale, and in good clenched-fist style, curse those who dare 
to speak of our socialist fatherland in terms of power elites. 


“That the concern for opportunity and education is basic to America, 
and not simply a reflection of great wealth, may be seen in the fact 
that the United States’ two former colonies, the Philippines and Puerto 
Rico, are the second and third leading nations in the proportions of 
their populations attending university.” 


It has always been the classic liberal notion that education 
and opportunity are one and the same. In fact, they are quite dis- 
tinct. High educational achievements do not necessarily lead to 
high opportunity. Indeed, the key to revolutionary sentiment among 
the youth of South America, Asia and parts of Africa, is not so 
much the lack of education, but the lack of opportunity follow- 
ing education. The great worry is what to do with an education 
once acquired. This is common knowledge to even a casual visitor 
to these “underdeveloped” areas. In fact, the dichotemization ot 
education and opportunity is a good part of what is meant by 
underdevelopment. (This and the concomitant factor of misedu- 
cation, i.e., 1,000 lawyers for every agronomist in Brazil.) ‘Then 
again it must be frankly noted that a concern for education is the 
common property of all industrially advanced societies—whether 
capitalist or socialist, right-wing, centrist, or left-wing. It can hardly 
be employed to show that the United States is a democracy, any 
more than the fact that there are more students in schools of higher 
learning in the Soviet Union than in England necessarily demon- 
strates that the former is more democratic than the latter. In addi- 
tion to this faulty logical reasoning, Lipset’s examples are particu- 
larly inappropriate. The Philippines remains a poor country, a 
debtor nation on the world market, still badly bound to its export 
of raw materials for any wealth it has. Puerto Rico might be a 
better case to use, if the United States could extend its democratic 
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generosity so far as to allow and encourage the children to learn 
the course work in their native Spanish rather than in English. 
Leftist values, if they have any general meaning, are linked to 
planned economic rationalization, technological advancement and 
stressing of criticism of the status quo. Attendance at universities 
remains a neutral fact until related to these qualities as aims or 
reflect leftist values. 
“Perhaps the most interesting explanation of the absence of a socialist 
tradition in America ...is that the values of socialism and Americanism 
are similar. . . . Putting economic systems apart, they (conservative 
American politicians and Marx, Engels and Lenin) advocated the same 
set of social relations among men.” 


Even Mr. Lipset must have his bad moments reflecting on this 
canard—preferring as he does to share this opinion with “the so- 
cialist writer Leon Samson.” Now there is always something espe- 
cially appealing about crackpot formulations such as this one. It 
does indeed prevent an author from being a “bore to his readers” 
as Lipset mentions at the outset. Unless the statement, Andrew 
Carnegie and Vladimir Lenin are both men, and both men of 
power, and therefore share in certain attributes common to the 
species homo sapiens is meant, I can see no other meaning to the 
Lipset-Samson assertion. Private enterprise is not public ownership 
is a logical truism without originality. And what else could this asser- 
tion mean, once Lipset himself adds the qualifying phrase, “put- 
ting economic systems aside.” What else is left of any sound defini- 
tion of either capitalism or communism once the economic system 
is laid aside? To talk about “values” and to identify Americanism 
with socialism by consciously ruling out economic difference is 
simply not serious either as science or as general commentary. And 
given Lipset’s overweaning desire to identify intellectual achieve- 
ment with originality—rather than with the more prosaic identifica 
tion of intellect with integrity (and in all likelihood the more 
boring identification) one can only suggest that he return to the 
“classics” of capitalist and socialist economics for a refutation ot 
such amateurish nonsense. 

And before moving on to the next point let us not ignore a 
plain mistake in fact. The fact is that America has a long-standing 
socialist tradition. The reasons for its present weakness do not 
have to be sought in any exotic theory of socialism as Americanism. 
In the first place, capitalism has done very well in this country. 
One cannot expect the social protest activities of the socialist move- 
ment to flourish in a state of relative affluence, In the second place, 
socialism in America has been schismatic and factional; dissipat- 
ing whatever vigor it had in factional battles and debates between 
the years 1900 and 1920 reflecting the rift between the “foreign” 
and “indigenous” varieties of socialist thinking; and after that 
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between “right” socialism and “left” socialism. In the third place 
the inertia bred by two-party politics has made third-force politics 
very difficult, especially so for socialist candidates subject to repres- 
sion. What Lipset clearly can’t stand is the idea that socialism is a 
minority idea, in a country which has made majority acquiescence 
and political victory as the only principle. 


“Now one cannot deny that American conservatives and business men 
oppose communism and socialism because they see these as threats to 
their interests... . But I would argue that such power would be in- 
effective were it not for the fact that Communism appears as an evil 
also to the American left, to unions, intellectuals, and others, because 
il is an expanding totalitarian imperialism.” 


The problem here is that Lipset has now shifted his terms to a 
considerable degree. For here we are presented with a “classic” 
model of left and right—with business men contrasted with union 
men. Now, concern on the part of all sectors for welfare and pros- 
perity is understandably a neutral value until there occurs a ritt 
over questions of the sources of injustice and the remedial measures 
needed to overcome them. It is in this rift that left and right values 
are separated out. Furthermore, a context is the only basis for mak- 
ing the discussion meaningful. Except for a right-wing fascism gone 
utterly mad it is as conceivable for left and right to embrace no- 
tions of governmental responsibility for mass welfare, the former 
on “social contract” and the latter on élitist grounds. The debate 
rages over how, to what degree, determinations to be made by 
whom, the margin allowed for criticism. America is as conservative 
in its addiction to the values of the small business man of early 
Protestantism as it is leftist in its growing tolerance of collectivist- 
bureaucratic organization. They both texture American life and 
questions of right and left do not separate political loyalty suff- 
ciently to operate as a criterion. Therefore action on the basis ot 
interest must serve to delineate. Here we see that the business 
community has behaved well within the limits of its “class inter- 
ests.” It is the business community which acts for itself and not the 
labor unions. It is true that all power sectors in American life 
see communism as an evil; but it is no less true that they have 
joined in a chorus of anti-socialist values as such. The sharp decline 
in an independent socialist movement rests squarely on the aban- 
donment of leftist principles on the part of unions and intellect- 
uals. It is precisely the sought-after solutions to injustice and eco- 
nomic irrationality of a left character from which they have become 
disabused and disenchanted and not general opposition to totali- 
tarian imperialism. 


“The stability of Italian democracy ts more important to those who 
hold office in the United Siates than the issue of who owns industry.” 
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This statement is made in the context of showing that the 
United States supports democracy around the world, and further 
proof of this statement is federal support for aid to Yugoslavia and 
Poland. Now it is quite true that the United States has a flexible 
aid policy in relation not only to the regimes mentioned but to 
others as well, e.g., the MNR movement in Bolivia. But aside from 
the obvious fact that the United States has often thrown its sup- 
port against democratic movements when such a policy was feasible, 
there is the added fact that in a total world-wide struggle between 
the United States and the Soviet Union, one employs weapons not 
always of one’s own choosing. Thus, it was no sign of Soviet love 
of Egyptian nationalism that led it to support the Aswan dam 
project—simply good politics (following the United States’ rejec- 
tion of this same project). Likewise, the potential “loss” of Bolivia 
to communism were we not to support the radical socialists, or the 
loss of Italy were there not an “opening” to the Nenni left social- 
ists, outweighs the congenital dislike for openly socialist regimes. 
The aid to Yugoslavia and Poland likewise makes good sense in the 
effort to neutralize the outer perimeter of the Warsaw Pact nations. 
It does not require any exaggerated theories of a socialist-oriented 
America to lead one to see the wisdom in such a flexible policy. 
Would Lipset consider the United States fascistic because it sup- 
ports the Franco regime? Of course not. Neither should it be termed 
leftist or socialist because of its foreign-aid programs. 


“It should never be forgotten that during the period in which the 
United States was the only power in the world possessing atom bombs 
it rejected the advice of men like Bertrand Russell and Winston 
Churchill, who urged that it use its bomb monopoly to force the Soviet 
Union to accept controls over its nuclear arms potential.” 


Several elements entered into the decision not to act in a bel- 
licose fashion. One, the United States and the Soviet Union were 
still not “enemies” in the sense that they were to become so during 
the fifties. Two, as P. M. S. Blackett noted in 1948, in Fear, War 
and the Bomb, the atomic bomb was not considered an “ultimate 
weapon” either by the United States or the Soviet Union. The 
Russians had an overwhelming superiority in conventional weap- 
onry at the time, which then may have proven more than adequate 
compensation for the lack of atomic weapons, Three, while the 
Soviets did not have atomic weapons they did have bacteriological 
and chemical weapons which might have been used to answer an 
atomic strike. Four, is the moral climate of the time. The fact is 
that the United States was the first and is still the only power to 
have used atomic weapons, and it was not only the Japanese who 
had this in the forefront of their collective conscience. The common 
sense of the situation in 1948, as in 1962, was not to “cross the 
atomic line.” And if Lipset wanted to defend U. S. rationality he 
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would be on firm ground, but to argue for its leftist values is an 
“outrageous hypothesis” in the bad sense of the term. 


“The underlying desire to avoid war which characterizes democratic 
regimes, and which contributed to the appeasement policy of the West- 
ern powers in dealing with Nazi Germany, continued even under the 
conservative administration of Eisenhower.” 


Even if we grant that the avoidance of warfare is a democratic 
trait, a thesis that is highly dubious given the present fear of ther- 
monuclear weaponry as reason enough in any political context, 
Lipset’s statement is more imaginary than imaginative. Any read- 
ing of Walter Millis’ Road to War will reveal that alternating cur- 
rents of militarism and pacifism have existed throughout the twen- 
tieth-century U. S. policy-making. Indeed, the martial spirit of the 
U. S. is nowhere better revealed than in its continued demands for 
“unconditional surrender” in both World Wars—a policy with no 
military necessity but based on “morality.” Then again, a good 
deal of the anti-military posture in American history, as I have 
tried to show in my work on The War Game, is characteristic ot 
right-wing, conservative, isolationist elements. Indeed, the isolation- 
ist movement prior to World War II drew its strength from a 
paranoic anti-communism and anti-socialism, which held with Hit- 
ler that the struggle against Russian Bolshevism was worth any 
price—even that of freedom and democracy in the West. Hence 
Lipset’s equation of pacifism and democracy is, however well-in- 
tentioned, mechanical, and violates basic facts of American history. 


“Castro’s rise was made possible by American help and sympathy.... 
It is the fact that the plans to assist Cuban refugees to overthrow Castro 
began only after Castro had indicated his sympathies with the Soviet 
Union and after many democratic Leftist leaders of his revolution had 
defected and fled to the United States. . . . In spite of its conviction that 
Cuba was in the hands of a Communist regime, the United States did 
not organize a foreign invasion, rather it assisted an extremely stupid 
and ill-planned effort by exiles to begin an uprising in their country. 
... Until the Russians placed atomic missiles on Cuba, the United 
States had not attempted a serious effort to overthrow Fidel Castro by 
force largely because the American political tradition finds such be- 
havior repugnant.” 


To deal with the Cuban problem in so brief a space as Lipset 
does is only to offer in effect counter-statements. But whatever the 
facts of the Cuban situation are, they have nothing in common 
with Lipset’s myth-making about how the United States’ attitudes 
were in a state of suspended animation until the “democratic left” 
deserted Castro. The facts are, of course, that the United States 
first tried 30 years of paternalism with the infamous Platt Amend- 
ment which made of Cuba a virtual U. S. colony in domestic mat- 
ters and an absolute colony in regard to world trade and world 
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politics. We sent Harry F. Guggenheim to Cuba as ambassador 
to ride horses while the infamous Machado regime ran roughshod 
over the peasants. And as for the Fulgencio Batista regime, which 
we supported to the last, we can only mention Hubert Herring's 
characterization of that regime as being “marked by growing re- 
pression, terrorism by the police, and violent reprisals from angry 
citizens.” As for Lipset’s alleged evidence for American support 
of the Castro regime in the early period, we need only recall these 
events: May, 1959; drilling by Cuban counter-revolutionaries pro- 
tected by local Florida authorities. Air raids by planes from Florida 
against Cuba. July 25, 1959; Capture of plane proceeding from 
Florida, with Rafael del Pino, wanted by the Cuban police. July 
26, 1959; Incendiary bombs dropped on sugar fields in Pinar del 
Rio. October 18, 1959; Aerial attack on Camaguey. October 21, 
1959; Bombs over Havana from two planes based in the U. S. Octo- 
ber 28, 1959; Second bombing of central Niagra region. Based in 
Southern Florida. 

Throughout 1960, relations between the United States and 
Cuba deteriorated badly. Castro was indeed guilty of kangaroo 
trials, undervaluation of its technical and middle-class intelligentsia, 
too rapid agrarian reform, unreceptiveness and unwarranted fear 
of U. S. offers of economic aid, and other such errors. The United 
States for its part remained only half-hearted in its attempts to 
negotiate differences. The explanation offered of the “stupid” in- 
vasion attempt at the Bay of Pigs in 1961, cannot be attributed to 
American morality so much as to American ambivalence—of which, 
to be sure, morality was a part. 

It is therefore a long-standing crisis in conscience as well as 
policy that accounts for the ambivalence of the United States to- 
ward Cuban affairs. The removal of the Soviet offensive missile 
weapons only accentuates the fact that that the main struggle was, 
and continues to be, one between the United States and Cuba, and 
not between the United States and the Soviet Union. Of course, 
there were desertions from Castro’s ranks; and of course such de- 
sertions are highest in number among the intelligentsia which has 
a traditional animus for revolutions whose blueprint is marred by 
realities. But to hold that United States policies in any way reflect 
our leftism is simply to replace the long history of United States’ 
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policy iniquities toward Latin America with cheap political senti- 
ment. 

As for why we continue to “tolerate” a Communist Cuba, there 
are any number of sound policy reasons for this (and our “socialist” 
leanings is not among them). (a) There is the fear that an invasion 
attempt employing conventional military weaponry would mean 
heavy costs in human life on both sides. (b) Such an invasion would 
not have the support of the Latin American states, and it would 
open up other violations of international law. (c) Such an invasion 
might well cost us a decade of political violence and anti-American 
revolutions throughout the rest of Latin America. (d) There is a 
growing feeling that Castro—both as el maximo lider and as an 
ideology—can best be overcome through the intrinsic economic and 
political shortcomings of the Cuban regime. (e) Lastly, it must be 
kept in mind that the dangers of total nuclear annihilation have 
not been obviated by the removal of offensive Soviet missiles. The 
backdown of the Soviets on this issue does not necessarily lessen 
the chance of its intervention in the events of an all-out United 
States attack upon the Cuban mainland. And prudence dictates 
that we do not try to win a skirmish that may result in complete 
destruction. 

All of this indicates that whatever the actual status of Amer- 
ican-Cuban-Soviet relations, the policy decisions taken or contem- 
plated have little to do with America being socialist. Indeed, the 
degree of secrecy in United States military decisions with respect 
to Cuban affairs would indicate how little concerned our new 
civilian militarists are with even liberal sentiments, much less the 
imaginary strength of the American left. Indeed, where did the 
labor unions and the intellectuals stand on the Cuban situation? 
How many were willing to criticize United States policy during the 
Batista regime (how many even knew or cared)? And how many 
were willing to decry the Bay of Pigs landing on any “moral” 
grounds. The only thing liberals seemed irked about was the way 
the CIA “bungled” the job, and lost “face” for the United States. 
Few and far between were those who denounced the invasion on 
anything even approximating legalist, much less socialist, grounds. 
Lipset’s position is thus as cowardly as it is ingenuous. Unwilling 
to support socialism elsewhere, he instead uses the Cuban situation 
for a denunciation of a socialist regime—in the name of socialism 
no less! What is at stake is not the ethics of American-Cuban rela- 
tions, but the lack of ethics of a person who uses the pretext of 
socialist defectors to justify American foreign policy. Conservatives 
and liberals may have mis-evaluated the Cuban scene, but at least 
they are not guilty of rank hypocrisy. 

“Perhaps the one ‘have’ group which is sensitive to the injustices of 
stratification, and which retains the means to whip up opposition to 
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them, is the intellectuals. Since many of these remain motivated to be 
‘political men’ even after the ‘end of ideology, they bear a heavy re- 
sponsibility to keep democracy representative as well as free.” 

Apparently, to the note of ingenuity is to be added a motif of 
piety. It is one thing to make a general platitudinous call for intel- 
lectuals to keep democracy representative and free, it is quite an- 
other to say one word on how this is to be achieved. Does Lipset 
see the intellectual as a watchdog over what we already have, or 
as a force battling for what we do not have and ought to? If the 
former, how does the intellectual differ in his task from any other 
sector of society, and if the latter, just what does he have in mind? 
Indeed, the only concrete thing set forth is the traditionalist notion 
that “state intervention” may be “incompatible with the goal of 
freedom.” But surely, everyone from Lord Acton to Irving Bab- 
bitt has made similar proposals. It is utterly ludicrous to claim that 
those who take this view are “legitimate heirs of democratic and 
socialist revolutionaries of the last century. 

The plain truth is that Mr. Lipset, despite his socialist camou- 
flage and leftist phraseology, is indeed, as his English critics have 
already noted, a tried and tested (or is it tired and testy) conserva- 
tive. Now there is nothing horrible in being a conservative. There 
is something wrong with hypocritical cant which attempts to pose 
as radical, while at the same time going down the line for the 
Establishment. Lipset is correct to note the “heavy responsibility” 
shouldered by the intellectuals. It is just about time that he began 
pointing the way. Perhaps as a starter he should start by overthrow- 
ing the ballast of weasel words and conscience-soothing phrase- 
ology. After that, he might go on to indicate where he stands on 
the vital issues of the present: thermonuclear war, disarmament 
and deterrence, U.S.-Soviet relations, American attitude toward 
our hemispheric neighbors. One clear breeze would do much to dis- 
pel the widespread fear that intellectuals make treacherous “po- 
litical men’”—precisely because they have neither ideology nor 
morality, neither a sense of commitment nor the courage to be. 

Lipset offers us a surrealistic dialectic, brought to an abrupt 
halt in the final synthesis of the “non-ideological” Welfare State 
shimmering in the radiance of a non-commited scientism. Lipset 
offers us neither sociology nor morality, but a philosophy of history. 
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And like most philosophies of history, his celebrates the present. 
The present becomes the touchstone for measuring the past as well 
as the future. Instead of the better being the critic of the good, 
we are assured that the good is already here. Iron out the kinks 
in leftist America—such is the proper mission of the intellectual as 
Lipset sees him. To this we need only a single line reply. In the 
words of Marx: “Impotence expresses itself in a single proposition 
—the maintenance of the status quo.” 


Irvine Louis Horowitz is chairman of the Department of Sociology 
and Anthropology at Hobart and William Smith Colleges. He is the 
author of Radicalism and the Revolt Against Reason (Routledge ù 
Kegan Paul); and Philosophy, Science and the Sociology of Knowl- 
edge (Charles C. Thomas and Blackwell Scientific Publications). A 
volume of his studies on the sociology of militarism, entitled The 
War Game: Studies in the New Civilian Militarists was published 
in February by Ballantine Books. At the same time, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press will release Power, Politics, and People: The Collected 
Papers of C. Wright Mills, which Mr. Horowitz has edited. 


We are particularly anxious to carry material in New Politics on the ques- 
tion of the relevance of socialism to American life. We hope that Mr. Horo- 
witz's article will stimulate readers to send in their comments on his 
views or submit independent articles on the subject.—The Editors. 
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a 


Theorist and Terrorist 


IN SEPTEMBER, 1911, the news of the as- 
sassination of Russia’s Prime Minister 
Stolypin flashed around the world. He 
had been the most cruel of all Czarist 
super-hangmen, and all previous at- 
tempts on his life made by revolution- 
ary terrorists had been unsuccessful. 
Such an event called for a celebration. 
So I took a stroll on the Boulevard 
Saint Michel, the heart of the Latin 
Quarter of Paris. I was sure to meet 
on that promenade some Russians or 
Poles with whom I could discuss the 
possible consequences of that momen- 
tous event. It was the finest possible 
present for my thirtieth birthday (Sep- 
tember 15, 1911) when I felt quite de- 
jected, brooding over the fact that 
with my third decade my youth, hence 
my life, had come to an end. 

The first man I stumbled upon was 
a brilliant Russian anarchist philos- 


opher by the name of Judah Grossman, 


who was better known under his pseu- 
donym of Roshchyn. I had met him on 
various occasions in Zurich, Geneva 
and Paris between 1905 and 1911. He 
was two years older than I, but at least 
twenty or thirty years wiser. In the 


Max Nomad 


first place, he had chosen to be born 
to the family of a very rich business- 
man who, apparently anxious to avoid 
trouble, granted his son a generous 
allowance that permitted him to spend 
most of his time in Switzerland. There 
he developed an anarchist philosophy 
of his own—a mixture of Bakunin, 
Marx, Machajski and Roshchyn. It was 
a far more radical philosophy than the 
orthodox or “official” communist anar- 
chism of Kropotkin or the syndicalist 
variety of anarchism espoused by a 
large number of radical French trade 
unionists. In matters of tactics it intro- 
duced two new concepts: the idea of 
seizing an industrial city, large or 
small, and of holding it for a few days 
at least, during which the rebels would 
expropriate the rich for the benefit of 
the poor. This, he believed, would 
stimulate uprisings in other localities 
until the whole country, or the whole 
world, would be aflame, and all gov- 
ernment authority would be abolished 
once and for all. In the meantime the 
bourgeoisie should be constantly har- 
assed by terrorist acts—not merely acts 
of retaliation against heartless exploit- 
ers or despotic office-holders, i.e., be- 
cause of a special motive—but acts di- 
rected against the bourgeoisie as such 
for the sole crime of constituting a 
class hostile to the workers. Therefore, 
his term, “unmotivated terror.” 
Bombs thrown into theatres (in Eu- 
rope the poor could not afford to pa- 
tronize them), or swanky restaurants 
and cafes—not to speak of the random 
stabbing or shooting of any prosperous- 
looking person—would be the practical 
day-to-day application of this tactic. 
The individual tyranny of the despots 
of the past, he would explain, has been 
replaced by the collective tyranny of 
the bourgeoisie—hence, the justification 
of indiscriminate mass retaliation on 
the part of the underdog against an 
enemy for whom murder is the alpha 
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